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W ARWICKCAS T L E. 



When the Saxons were the masters of England, and had not 
only established their authority, but identified themselves 
with the English people, the genius of their race became fully 
developed in the person of Alfred the Great. In him their 
glory culminated. He was their representative man. All the 
skill and courage of Saxon chivalry, all the learning and 
wisdom of Saxon scholarship, all the indomitable energy of 
their nation, was seen in him. What Solcmon was to Israel 
in the old time, what Canute was to the Danes, Peter the 
Czar to the Russians, Louis XIV. to the French, was Alfred 
to Saxon England. While he Avas king he had many a hard 
battle with the Danes. These warriors, trained to arms from 
their youth, to whom battle was their ordinary business, who 
worshipped brute force, and whose gods were but an incarna- 
tion of their own fighting, battling heroism, were no insignificant 
opponents. They drove Alfred from his throne, and filled all 
England with terror. The people trembled no less at their 



in the full foliage of trees, the sweet-smelling flowers, the 
rippling streams, the perfumed air, the sky intensely blue, and 
the golden sunshine that fell everywhere. Pity it would be if 
that host were to meet in fierce encounter, and leave the rich 
greensward a field of blood ! Both parties thought so, per- 
haps ; for they agreed that each should choose a champion to 
defend their cause, and by the issue of that single fight decide 
the combat. There was a man of gigantic stature, an African 
by birth, a very Goliath to behold, who stood forth as the 
Danish champion, and whose, threatening glance and haughty 
words struck terror to all hearts. No, not all hearts ; for 
there was a holy pilgrim just come from Palestine, who had 
looked on the little town of Bethlehem, trod the Dolorous 
Way, wept and bewailed at Calvary, and who, with fearless 
mien, went to the Saxon king and offered his services as the 
Saxon champion. It was the old story of Israel's deliverer 
over again. Here was another David come to do battle with 
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WARWICK CASTLE. 



seemingly invincible foes, than they did at the magical por- 
tents which were said to herald their approach. At their 
advent, so the story went, the stars fought in their courses, 
whirlwinds swept over the land, and forest trees were torn up 
by the roots ; while fiery dragons, of a wondrous wild and 
terrible appearance, flew in the air, and with hideous noise 
settled on lofty mountain heights. Everybody knows that 
Alfred overcame the Danes, that their magical Reafan fell into 
Saxon hands, and that Hingar's raven " nung down its wings 
without the least motion." But when Alfred was dead, and 
Edward, his son, reigned in his stead, the struggle between 
Danes and Saxons still went on, and sword and pestilence 
wasted the land. 

During the reign of Athelstan, the Danes penetrated to the 
neighbourhood of Winchester, and both armies, Danes and 
Saxons, met. A noble sight it was— those stalwart spearmen, 
and those tall archers, straight and true as their own cloth- 
yard shafts. The splendour of a summer's day was about them, 
Yw., 1Y.— No. XX, 



a sling and a stone. He came in the palmer's weeds, and 
offered, as he loved the cross, to fight for England, and give 
up his life rather than her honour. So they let him have his 
way. He came — he saw— »he conquered. The African giant 
lay still on the ground, and a dark red stain crept into the 
earth, as if to hide itself from the sunshine. 

Who was it did this deed ? It was Guy, Earl of Warwick. 
It may be that you are incredulous, that you would number 
this adventure among the tales that are told, would account it 
a fable or a myth. But in Warwickshire they will show you 
the very place where the battle occurred ; will lead you to a 
towering cliff, still christened with the hero's name ; and in 
Warwick Castle you may see his armour, the steel harness of 
this Saxon champion. If you require further proof, there is 
the story told in rhyme, which Sir Philip Sidney has well 
remarked, "stirs the heart more than a trumpet." Chaucer 
talks of Be vis and Sir Guy ; is it not written in the " Legend 
of Sir Guy " and " Sir Guy and Amarant r " Is it not told of 
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by many an old English historian, and, moreover, is he not 
alluded to by Shakspeare as having done this very thing ? You 
remember, in " King John," we hear of Guy's combatwith " Col- 
brand the Giant, that same mighty man ;" and that, in" Henry 
the Eighth," there is another observation to the same effect. 
Of course it has been denied that there ever was any such 
combat ; it has been argued that all the historians differ in 
their dates, and that it is not alluded to by anybody until two 
or three hundred years after the occurrence is said to have 
taken place ; and, in fact, it is stoutly denied that there ever 
was such a man at all— his existence is declared to be perfectly 
apocryphal, and his story a mere monkish legend. But there's 
the cliff, and here's the cast-le, and there his helmet and 
breast-plate ! 

The first Earl of Warwick, recognised by history, is one 
Henry de Newburgh, a younger son of. Roger de Bellemont, 
Earl of Mellent, in Normandy ; he was so created by the 
conqueror, and died in 1123. The title remained in this 
family till Thomas de Newburgh, dying in 1242 without 
children, left his half- sister heir to his estates, and she marry- 
ing first John Mareschall, of the family of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, and after his death John de Plessets, each of them took 
successively the title of Earl of Warwick. The next inheritor 
of the noble name was a baron of Hauslage, a first cousin, and 
from him it passed into the Beauchamp family. The Beau- 
champs continued Earls of Warwick till the death, without 
issue,, of Anne, Countess of Warwick, when the eldest son of 
the Earl of Salisbury, Richard Nevil, was created Earl of 
Warwick. 

Then comes the great hero of the House of Warwick ; 
Warwick the king maker ; Warwick, the last of the barons, 
whose life is a long chapter in the history of England ; in fact, 
the whole of the contest between the rival roses. His extended 
connexions and immense possessions were joined in him to 
the most distinguished personal qualities; intrepidity, deci- 
sion, and all the military virtues, eloquence and general 
talent, an affability and frankness of bearing that captivated 
equally all classes, a boundless hospitality and magnificence 
that enthroned him high among the commons. Wherever he 
resided ; he kept open house, and thirty thousand people are 
said to have been daily fed at his expense. Stowe says : 
" When he came to London he held such a house that six 
oxen were eaten at breakfast, and every tavern was full of his 
meat ; for who that had any acquaintance in such house 
should have as much sodden and roast as he could carry upon 
a long dagger." 

In the war of the rival roses, the Earl of Warwick sided 
with the Yorkists, and took an active part in the struggle. 
He declared he would conquer or die on the field of battle. 
When Edward the Fourth ascended the throne, the contest 
was not over. The two armies met on the eve of Palm 
Sunday. The battle began about four in the afternoon, 
and continued till the middle of the next day. All night 
long the din of the combat was heard, and when the morning 
dawned, it showed the scene of slaughter. The snow- covered 
ground stained with gore, fathers dying by the hands of their 
Bons, sons dying by the hands of their fathers, and no less 
than thirty thousand dead lying on the ground. The Yorkists 
were victorious. A short time before the battle of Hexham, 
Edward privately married Lady Elizabeth Grey, the widow 
of Sir John Grey of Groby, who fell fighting for King Henry 
at the battle of St. Alban's. When the news of his marriage 
reached the Earl of Warwick he was greatly enraged ; already 
he contemplated a foreign alliance, which should not only 
secure the crown for Edward, but considerably extend his 
dominions. The displeasure of the Earl increased as he 
found the favour and confidence of the king usurped by the 
relatives of the new queen ; her friends occupying the posts 
of honour; her proteges basking in the sunshine of royal 
favour. Warwick was styled the King-maker. He had 
made Edward what he was, and now he was ready to undo all 
that he had already done. Warwick identified himself with 
the party of the late king. The strongest and most fearless 
Yorkist became Lancasterian, and exerted all his skill and 



courage for the overthrow of the new king. Henry was free ; 
Margaret again in the field. Once more the land was the 
scene of struggle ; again the forests of Old England re-echoed 
to the armed thousands that upheld the cause of the Red or 
White Rose ; again war was the master-spirit. At Barnet a 
battle was fought, in which 9,000 men were slain, and among 
them Warwick the King-maker. The name of Warwick was 
in itself a tower of strength ; before it cheeks grew pale and 
strong arms shook. A host in himself, his death was the 
death of the cause he upheld ; and when his body lay exposed 
on the pavement of St. Paul's Cathedral, hope died out in the 
breast of the Lancasterians. The battle of Tewkesbury was 
decisive. 

Warwick Castle is the most magnificent of the ancient feudal 
mansions of the English aristocracy. It is still used as a 
residence. It rears its beautiful pile of building on a rock 
which overhangs the Avon, a little to the south-east of the 
town. To the antiquarian, to the artist, to the historian, it 
presents peculiar charms, for it retains much of its old glory, 
much of its grandeur of appearance, and is, in every respect, 
an interesting memorial of by-gone times. To Ethelfleda, the 
daughter of Alfred, the foundation of this castle is ascribed, 
and the original building is said to have been commenced in 
the year of grace, 915. The principal entrance to the castle 
faces the eastern portion of the old town, and the approach to 
it is by a broad but winding road, which is cut in the solid 
rock. A disused moat — once upon a time a formidable 
barrier — fronts the building, and is spanned, in place of the 
ancient drawbridge, by a stone arch. On passing the double 
gateway the visitor finds himself in the inner court of the 
castle, surrounded on all sides by lofty embattled walls and 
ramparts. Formerly, the castle was a strong fortress — "whose 
stony strength would laugh a siege to scorn." Now, however, 
those golden days are over, and the place is as quiet and 
comfortable an abode as one could well desire. Once it was 
celebrated for its cross-bowments and impregnable walls ; anon 
for its batteries and ordnance ; now for its pictures and its 
gardens. A change has, indeed, come over the spirit of its 
dream! 

Cccsar's tower, 147 feet in height, is supposed to have been 
built, at least, 700 years ago, but it is still in a state of perfect 
preservation. Guy's tower, 128 feet in height, and built in 
1394, is also nearly perfect; it appears to be of a decorated 
character ; and though very plain, is perhaps one of the most 
perfect remains of the kind in existence — curious alike as to 
composition and construction. 

"It appears," says the author of the " Memoirs of the 
House of Greville," " by Domesday Book that the castle 
belonged to the crown in the time of Edward the Confessor, 
as a special stronghold for the defence of the midland parts of 
the kingdom ; and that Turkill was governor thereof for the 
king." William the Conqueror employed Turkill de Warwick 
to enlarge and fortify the castle, to aid in which undertaking 
the monks of Coventry were spoiled of six- and -twenty houses. 
In the'-days when King Stephen and the Princess Matilda 
were contending for the crown of the English realm, War- 
wick Castle was a place of great importance; and in the 
days of the second Henry it was garrisoned by that king, on 
account of the rebellion of his son. There is a curious 
account still remaining, which Bertram de Verdon, sheriff of 
the shire, sent in to his majesty for charges which he had 
been at in victualling the castle ; thus : — To twenty quarters 
of bread corn, £6 13s. 4d. ; for the like quantity of malt, 
20s. ; for fifty oxen,, at 2s. ji-piece, £5 ; to salting the same, 
£1 10s. ; to cheese, £L ; to repairing the castle, £5 7s. lid. ; 
to soldiers' pay, £30 10s. 8d. 

In the time of Henry III. the castle was considered of such 
importance that the king's precept was sent to the Archbishop 
of York, requiring good security of Margaret, sister and heir 
of Thomas, Earl of Warwick, that. she should not marry any 
person whatsoever in whom the king could not repose trust a9 
in " his own self." The chief reason alleged was the strength 
of the castle and its vicinity to the marshes. In the troublous 
days of Henry III, it sustained many a siege; from, time to 
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time was beautified and repaired, and from time to time 
battered and defaced. George, Earl of Warwick, did much 
to make the place more grand and noble than it had ever 
been. While the civil war lasted between Charles I. and his 
parliament, it was garrisoned by the latter, and was besieged by- 
Lord Northampton. When the royalists gained possession of 
the place, it was besieged by its old masters, and defended 
against them for sixteen days by one small piece of ordnance 
and a few muskets. The castle was thoroughly repaired and 
beautified in the reign of Charles II. 



Speaking of the old fortress, Sir William Dugdale says:— 
" Here is to be seen a large two-handled sword, with a helmet 
and a certain plate armour for horse service, which, as the 
tradition is, were part of the accoutrements sometime belong- 
ing to the famous Guy ; but I rather think they are of much 
later date; yet I find that in the first of Henry VIII., the 
sword having that repute, the king granted the custody thereof 
to William Hoggeson, one of the yeomen of the buttery, or 
his sufficient deputy, with the fee of eleven-pence per diem 
"for that service." 



MOTHS. 



The butterflies, of some of the principal-forms of which, and of 
their transformations, we gave a short account in a recent 
article, furnish a very excellent illustration of the order of 
insects to which they belong. These insects are called Lepi- 
doptera, or scaly- winged insects, from one of their leading 
characteristics, the possession of four filmy wings, thickly 
covered with minute scales, to which the beautiful colouring 
of the butterfly's wing is due. This, however, is not the only 
common character by which these creatures are at once united 
amongst themselves and distinguished from other insects : the 
great completeness of the metamorphosis which they undergo, 
from a crawling caterpillar to a creature whose life is spent 
almost entirely on the wing, with an intervening state of 
perfect repose, is another distinction, which, although by 
no means peculiar to the Lcpidoptera, yet serves to separate 
them from several other orders of insects, in which the differ- 
ence between the form of the creature on emerging from the 
egg and that which it is destined to acquire is much less. 
A more important character than the scaly covering of the 
wings is presented by the peculiar structure of the mouth, 
which in these insects consists of a long tongue rolled up in a 
spiral form between a -pair of hairy organs, called palpi or 
feelers. Different as these delicate organs appear, at first sight, 
from the powerful jaws by which the caterpillar gnaws his 
destructive path through the produce of the garden and the 
field, the same parts, modified indeed in form, may yet be 
recognised in the perfect insect that existed in its crawling, 
worm-like, preparatory state. The strong biting jaws have 
become very small, although in most cases they are to be 
found concealed under the other organs of the mouth. But 
the second pair of jaws, with which the caterpillar masticates 
his food, have undergone a wonderful transformation — it is 
from these that the long spiral trunk has been formed. These, 
in the perfect insect, as in the caterpillar, are jointed organs; 
but in the former the terminal portion of each is drawn out 
into # a long filament, furnished on its inner surface with two 
narrow ridges, which fitting exactly to those of the other fila- 
ment, form by their union a long slender tube, piercing the 
trunk through its entire length. The lower lip of the cater- 
pillar also shares in the changes undergone by all the neigh- 
bouring organs. In the preparatory state it is furnished with 
a pair of minute feelers and with a fine tube, the orifice of the 
silk apparatus, by means of which the creature, when ready 
to pass into the chrysalis condition, attaches itself to some 
point of support, or encloses itself in a silken bag, in obedience 
to the instincts implanted in it by nature. This tube, being 
of course useless to the insect in its last condition, is then no 
longer to be found ; but the little palpi or feelers acquire an 
enormous development, and form the hairy bed in which the 
trunk is nearly concealed when coiled up in repose. The 
antenna*, also, which in the caterpillar are very small, are 
converted in the perfect insect into long organs of very various 
forms ; and the organs of vision, instead cf consisting of a # few 
little black points on each side of the head, are developed into 
those beautiful globular structures which may be seen to con- 
stitute the great bulk of the head in any of our common 
butterflies. 

The most striking general difference between the two great 
groups of Lepidoptera t butterflies and moths, is to be found in 



the form of the antennae, which in the fojmer are always 
clubbed at t}ie tip, whilst in the latter they are thread-shaped 
or tapering, or sometimes thickened towards the end, but 
afterwards tapering to a fine point. Another distinction, 
which is of still more importance in a scientific point of view, 
is that, in the moths, the wings of each side are united during 
flight by a small bristle attached to the anterior margin of the 
hind wing, which passes through a little loop formed on the 
hinder margin of the fore wing ; this arrangement is wanting in 
the butterflies. 

In the sphinxes, which from their great power of flight 
are generally known by the name of Hawk-motJis, the 
antennae are always thickened beyond the middle, but taper 
afterwards to a fine point. Some of these have trunks of 
great length, by means of which they extract the nectar of 
flowers, whilst hovering over them in the manner of a hum- 
ming-bird. From this habit, and its size and general bird- 
like appearance when on the wing, one of the commonest of 
our native sphinxes has received the name of the Humming- 
bird Hawk-moth (Macroglossa stellatarum). A nearly-allied 
and very beautiful species is represented in the accompany- 
ing woodcut (fig. 1). This is the Drone-bee Hawk-moth (fifa- 
croglossafuciformis), an insect only occasionally found in this 
country, but which appears to be common on the continent. 
The general colour of the body is a bright olive green, yellow- 
ish at the hinder extremity, where there is also a black tuft of 
hair on each side ; across the middle of the body there is a 
dark brown band ; the wings are transparent with a dark 
brown border, and the anterior pair have an olive-green patch 
close to the body. In the Humming-bird Hawk-moth, the 
wings are covered with scales throughout, but in form and 
habits the two insects very closely agree. 

In the Death's-head moth (Acherontia atropos, fig. 2), which 
. also belongs to the group of Hawk-moths, the trunk, instead 
of being very long, as in the preceding insects, is reduced to 
comparatively small dimensions, being scarcely longer than the 
head of the moth, whilst in the Humming-bird Hawk-moth 
it exceeds the whole body in length. The Death's-head moth 
is the largest of European moths, measuring sometimes up- 
wards of five inches in expanse of wing ; its general colour is 
a blackish-brown ; the fore- wings are irregularly clouded with 
dull orange, and have a white spot near their middle; the 
hinder wings are dull orange with two brown bands. The 
body is banded with orange and black, and the appearance of 
the insect is rendered exceedingly remarkable by the very 
singular marking of the thorax. This bears a large dull 
orange patch, within which are smaller blackish spots, pro- 
ducing on the whole a by no means indistinct representation 
of the popular "death's head." This peculiar mark, coupled 
with the generally funereal character of the coloration of the 
insect, has on some occasions obtained for it an unenviable 
position in the popular mind, as its appearance in larger 
numbers than usual has been regarded, in some places, as 
portentous of an approaching pestilence. Singularly enough, 
in the year 1733, it appeared in great numbers in Brittany, 
simultaneously with a very fatal epidemic disease; and so 
completely did the weaker and more ignorant of the country 
people consider the insect as the cause of the distemper, that 
the sight of one was sufficient to produce - the greatest fear in 



